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The other Romney Marsh soils from Hope-all-Saints and from
Qrgarswick, on its eastern side, are much heavier; again there
is no coarse sand or gravel, but only about one-third of the whole
is fine sand, the rest being pretty evenly divided between the
silts and the clay, the latter amounting to more than 20 per cent.
These soils are not unlike the two Bodiani soils taken from a
point where the Bother just begins to be tidal, though the latter
soils are a little heavier and contain rather more clay but less
fine sand.
The soil from the Pevensey Levels is again very similar to the
Bodiam soils; doubtless the similarity of these and the Orgars-
wick soils is clue to their common origin from material washed
off the Wealden area. The Thames and Sandwich Marshes form
another group, all much alike and heavier than anything pre-
viously described; in this group of soils not only are coarse sand
and gravel absent, b\it the fine sand never reaches 10 per cent.,
the fine silt is about 20 per cent., and the clay amounts to 30 per
cent, or over. This would seem to indicate that the neighbour-
ing London Clay formations have played a dominant part in the
formation of these alluvials.
One instructive feature aboiit the alluvial soils is the similarity
of composition of the surface and the subsoil. In the sedentary
soils which have been formed in situ, the surface layer is generally
coarser in texture than the subsoil, because during the whole
process of formation of the soil there has been a washing down
and washing away of the finest material, leaving the larger and
coarser grains on the surface. Where the substratum is clay,
the surface may have become considerably lightened by this
process, but as soon as one gets below the plough level the subsoil
sets in, very little altered from the pure clay of still greater
depths. But the alluvial soils were deposited as uniform material
sorted by running water, they are of comparatively recent origin,
and in many cases have been always covered with grass, so that
the washing away of the finest material in the surface layer has
not progressed very far.
But though the surface soil resembles the underlying layer
very closely, yet not infrequently a complete and sudden change
in composition may set in not far below the surface. This repre-
sents a change in the conditions under which the original deposit
was laid down; in the tidal estuary the bay in which sand was
collecting gets cut off from time, to time by a bank and only
flooded at high water, whereupon a much finer grade of material
begins to collect, or conversely from the breaking down of such
a bank a silt and clay deposit may be succeeded by a layer of
sand.
In Table I. will be found a series of analyses pushed to much
greater depths than usual; in all cases the first and second foot
possess much the same composition, but at Midley, somewhere
between the second and third foot, the heavy surface material
gives place to a soil composed almost wholly of fine sand. At
Orgarswick no change was found clown to a depth of seven feet,
when a bed of peat was encountered; similarly at Hope-all-Saints
the heavy soil persists to a depth of six feet, while at Lydd a
bed of shingle occurs at no great depth.